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The Meaning of Christianity. By Frederick A. M. Spencer, 
M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. London : T. Fisher Unwin, 
1912. Pp. 420. 

On one side this hook is to me decidedly sympathetic. Philo- 
sophically, it is an attempt at metaphysical interpretation of 
cosmie and human evolution; and in the working out I find 
remarkahle coincidence with a hypothetical sketch which I have 
just lately finished. Not having the least disposition to say 
with St. Augustine, Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt, 
I gladly point out this in advance of the hoped-for publica- 
tion of my own essay. In some details my sketch is less and 
in some more determinate than the author's; hut the funda- 
mental coincidence, when we come down to the general state- 
ment, is that real evolution is conceived as "emergence into 
activity of hitherto latent qualities." And, granted a certain 
hypothesis differing from that which I had formerly adopted, 
I too have found myself led to speculate not only on reincar- 
nations of permanent selves, but also on a final term to the 
whole evolution of the world. The antinomy between finite and 
infinite past series, from which I myself start, the author does 
not argue out, and I conjecture that he has reached his con- 
clusion in a more intuitive way. This makes it the more remark- 
able that on the question of the origin and destiny of the world 
we should both have arrive'd at the same type of theory. 

On the other side I have been tempted to say that the mode 
of presentation adopted amounts, in the case of a philosopher 
living in this era of the world, to a 'great refusal,' — a refusal 
of the freedom achieved by the modern mind to think with- 
out submitting to the test of conformity even to what may be 
held for the inner meaning of a creed and sacred book. To 
the taking up of suggestions from these I have no objection; 
we must all take our suggestions from somewhere if we are not 
to acquiesce in simple nescience: but more is implied in de- 
scribing the result of meditating on the metaphysics of evolu- 
tion as "the meaning of Christianity." It is best, however, to 
state the method and leave the reader to judge whether it is a 
true ideal of philosophic search. It comes out with special 
clearness in the following sentence: "Let us first try to grasp 
the general view contained in the gospels and main apostolic 
writings on the subject of immortality and the resurrection, 
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which view we can afterwards correct and develop in accord- 
ance with our evolutionary eschatology" (p. 349). 

Of course this may be the easiest means of gaining access to 
certain minds; and what Christianity will ultimately mean for 
any church depends no doubt on what the ruling powers can 
be persuaded by various practical considerations to allow that 
it may mean. In different churches the authorities differ. Mr. 
Spencer puts the question (p. 141) : "If we cling both to 
Christianity and to belief in progress and enlightenment, how 
shall we escape confusion?" Pius X, following in the footsteps 
of Pius IX, would reply, "You can by no means escape con- 
fusion." And what an anathema would that authority (so far 
above merely intellectual 'authorities,' as some sneeringly say) 
pronounce on such candid utterances as these! "Of all gods 
since the world began the Christian God has been represented 
as in effect the most unjust, the most cruel" (p. 335). "Of all 
iniquities the doctrine of eternal punishment is the greatest. It 
is the vilest sin that has stained mankind" (p. 336). To me, 
I confess, the next sentences seem to express profound insight. 
' ' The callousness and feebleness of imagination necessary to this 
doctrine must be such as to allow much cruelty and injustice 
in the dealings of man with man. Hence the social order of a 
race among which eminent men have only recently entertained 
this belief is likely to involve much suffering and degradation 
to the poorei* members of it. Indeed, the stage of moral progress 
at which belief in everlasting punishment becomes impossible 
must be far below the stage at which horrible social injustices 
and conditions seriously inimical to the proper development of 
human life become impossible. And so, when a people is only 
two or three generations removed from the date at which this 
insane theology was finally rejected, the philosopher will prob- 
ably be right in thinking that he is living in the midst of a 
tangled mass of inhumanities, at which future ages will shud- 
der" (pp. 338, 339). I should add, as perhaps the author 
would allow, that it is not the inward development of Chris- 
tianity that within recent generations has changed the social 
view, but influences coming from the 'worldly,' or at any rate 
the merely 'mental' (as he expresses it), in distinction from 
the eminently 'spiritual' types in the Christian sense. And thus 
finally I am impelled to ask whether Christianity, which was 
the first religion to give elaborate organization to this belief, 
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as it was the first to introduce systematic persecution for un- 
belief in its dogma, is not, as Sir Leslie Stephen said not with- 
out familiarity with modern liberal theology, too fundamen- 
tally damnatory and intolerant to be in the end transformable. 
A spiritual like an organic species may be modifiable to a cer- 
tain point, but modifications beyond that point introduce another 
species. 

T. Whittaker. 
London, England. 

An Interpretation op Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy. By 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1912. Pp. 250. 

Mr. Jones's purpose in this volume is avowedly to give us 
an exposition rather than a criticism of Eucken's philosophy. 
The main body of the work consists of an attempt to give, "in 
a form which is as simple as the subject-matter allows, and 
which will not necessitate the reader unlearning anything when 
he comes to the author's most important works," the essentials 
of Eucken's teaching on religion and life, especially as this 
teaching is contained in "Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt" and "Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion." Man can 
never rest content with merely naturalistic views of life. There 
is always a capacity and a demand for a more, and the ex- 
planation of these facts is bound to lead us to a religious ideal- 
ism. "Humanity, on the whole," as Mr. Jones puts it, "has 
climbed to a height to give some degree of meaning to the life 
of the day — a meaning superior to physical impressions, and 
which is able to see somewhat behind, around, and beyond 
itself. ' ' This is due to the spiritual life in man, but this spirit- 
ual life is not a possession delivered complete once and for all. 
One can only make the spiritual life one's own when it is ac- 
knowledged and used for further triumphs, because the spirit- 
ual life is a continual endeavor to achieve more and more in 
the development of the spiritual life. Eucken's philosophy is 
essentially a spiritual activism; but it is not a mere subjective 
activism, but an activism originated, guided, and inspired by 
overpersonal norms and values which are of fundamental cosmic 
significance. An interesting point upon which Mr. Jones lays 
some emphasis is the importance for philosophy which Eucken 



